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ABSTRACT 

The paradox of human existence derives from the fact that wo/man ’s relentless struggle for survival is denominated by 
acts of self-destruction. This paper interrogates the linkage between wo/man ’s cornucopian impulse and the burgeoning 
incidence of climate change with regard to the habitability of the earth and the survivability of humankind. Using Wole 
Soyinka’s The Swamp Dwellers (1961) as its exploratory point of departure, this paper posits that the thematization of 
global warming in the work under focus is a vista of ecopedagogy for environmental sensitization and sustainable 
development. With ecocriticism as its theoretical canvas, tliis paper contends that the perversity of drought, flood, 
pollution and food shortage constitutes a cumulative ecological response to the overexploitation of environmental 
resources. The paper recommends, among others, a bioethical approach to environmental relations to conserve the stock 
of natural capital and meet the needs of the present generation without compromising on the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The incidence of deforestation, accumulation and disposition of nuclear and other hazardous substances has found 
expression in the phenomenon of climate change with persistent drought, low harvests, diseases and poverty, as 
part of its collateral consequences. This paper examines the intervention of literature in the perversity of climate 
change using Wole Soyinka’s The Swamp Dwellers (1961), as its analytical canvass. From the theoretical 
perspective of ecocriticism, this paper interrogates the linkage between human activities and climate change. The 
paper recommends the adoption of sustainable development practices to temper humankind’s anthropocentric 
impulses, which cumulatively threatens human existence. 

In spite of the avalanche of critical opinions and scholarly elucidations on Wole Soyinka’s works in 
general and The Swamp Dwellers in particular, there exists an alarming silence with respect to the examination of 
the ecocritical trajectory of Soyinka’s artistic orbit. While scholars such as Roscoe (1965), Anne (1991), Jeyifo 
(2004), Layiwola (1996) and Shabir (2011), among others, have focused on Soyinka’s artistic and philosophical 
originality; others such as Ugwuanyi (2011), Gyamfi (1997) and Fraser-Green (1989), to mention only a few, have 
dealt with his beliefs, social vision and political commitment as a writer. While the explanation for the paucity of 
eco-critical scholarship on Soyinka's works may remain at the realm of conjecture, it is not unreasonable to 
volunteer that the relative recency of ecocriticism as a framework of literary criticism may be accountable for the 
apparent lacuna, having regard to the historical epoch when most of Soyinka’s works were produced. To the best 
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of this writer's knowledge, the major scholarly works on Soyinka from an ecocritical perspective include: Slaymaker 
(2001/2007), Tarkafai (2010), Mwepu (2015) and Uzoji (2017). Of these, while Mwepu focuses on the post-colonial and 
eco-critical reading of A Dance ofthe Forests and The Swamp Dwellers, Uzoji focuses on the genre of protest drama and 
eco-literacy within the ambit of Nigeria’s Niger Delta with only a passing reference to Soyinka’s The Swamp Dwellers. 

As though to personally draw global attention to the ecocritical significance of the work, Soyinka in an essay: 
“Swamp Dwellers Revisited ” in The New York Times (2010) states that “my play, The Swamp Dwellers has little to do with 
what had triggered the idea. My compulsive dialogue with nature took over. The economic consequences of the impact of a 
global scramble for our wealth hovered only dimly in the background’’. While the above is clearly an eco-critical 
intervention on the work by Soyinka in his autonomous office as an essayist and critic, the thrust of this paper is the 
analysis of the trajectories of climate change in The Swamp Dwellers , as a pedagogical exhortation on the necessity of 
sustainable development practices. In The Swamp Dwellers, the scenes and incidents are tempered by the vagaries of the 
weather and their impact on the lives and landscape of the swamp community. In the play, the triumphs and travails of the 
old man, Makuri and members of his household emblematize the entire community, as they constitute the window through 
which the confrontation of the people with the forces of nature are artistically fore grounded. The play dramatizes the 
hopes, aspirations and frustrations of an agrarian society, where socio-economic fortunes are determined by natural and 
supernatural forces. 

2. THE ECOCRITICAL CANYAS 

In spite of its relative recency and the diversity of perspectives as to its history and canonical thrust, there is hardly any 
dispute that ecocriticism is an interdisciplinary theoretical approach, which brings together literature and the environment. 
The rise of the ecoritical temper followed the increasing awareness and realization of the danger, which human activities 
on earth posed to the survival of humankind, and the need to deploy the instrumentality of literature to stem the tide of 
wo/man’s anthropocentric impulse. According to the pathfinders and proponents of ecocriticism, such as Buell (1995), 
Glotfelty and Fromn (1996), Heise (1999), Enger and Smith (2006) among others, the goal of ecocriticism is the 
deconstruction of the misguided notion of oppositional relationship between wo/man and nature and to reconstruct their 
interdependence and mutuality in the interest of both. Contemporary experience demonstrates that injury and degradation 
of the three principal domains of the environment: land space, air space and marine space, find expression in sundry acts of 
pollution vide human activities. As Acholonu (1995) has noted, in spite of the fact that the destruction of the environment 
by humankind embodies collateral threat to the well-being and survival of humanity, modern civilization, science and 
technology are either disabled from or not properly oriented to solving environmental crisis, a situation which invites 
literature to the fray. The idea is that environmental pollution, in its various ramifications, starts with a polluted and 
misguided mind, which views the environment as a socio-economic bounty for the egotistical enjoyment of humankind. 
According to Acholonu, in order to reconfigure the relationship between wo/man and the environment, “literature should, 
therefore, be made to appeal to the intellect and emotions of human beings, to empower them to be decisive in revamping 
the health of the earth. [Wojman should, through the depiction of the unfriendliness between nature and human beings, 
know that all forms of life have an inherent right to exist...” (29). 

By deploying literature to the ends of environmental advocacy, Caminero-Santangelo (2007) views ecocriticism 
as a goal-driven vehicle for the propagation of “the ethical position that humans need to do away with anthropocentricism 
by rejecting the nature-culture dualism, which objectivizes nature and places the category or culture/humanity at the centre 
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of things” (699). In the final analysis, the oil that lubricates the engine of ecocritism is the principle of conservation, which 
Prasanth (2018) has described as a recognition that “the destruction and depletion of nature is suicidal; it ultimately leads to 
the destruction of humanity”. Prasanth’s view that “the most important function of literature today is to redirect human 
consciousness to the predicament of [wo]man in a threatened natural world” resonate with ecoactivists and ecocritics. In 
The Swamp Dwellers, Soyinka dramatizes the dialectical relationship between human and non-human factors, as a 
pedagogical blueprint for sustainable development. The play opens with a most evocative and compelling ecocritical 
signature revealing the setting as “a village in the swamps” which is deeply steeped in “frogs, rain and other swamp 
noises” ( TSD , 1). As the play begins, the old woman, Alu, wife of Makuri, is wondering about her son, Igwezu, who has 
gone to the swamp to check his farm. Igwezu himself is a city returnee, who has come back to the village in search of 
socio-economic and spiritual anchor, having been defeated and frustrated by the city. While Alu and her husband Makuri 
are expectant of Igwezu’s formal arrival, a blind beggar from the northern village of Bukanji arrives at the homestead of 
the Makuris and knocks at the door. 

The beggar had left his village on account of excessive drought, which scorched everything and occasioned 
famine. Through the agency of flashback, the beggar appraises the audience of the past about Bukanji village; that it used 
to be dry but people still lived peacefully until the rains came. It was the most magnificent time as people tilled the land 
and grew different crops in a green and luxuriant landscape. The people bonded even more, both among themselves and 
with nature. Then came the locusts, sudden climate change and excessive drought. Like many others, the Beggar left 
Bukanji village, which is now reduced to a community of beggars, and though blind, he left Bukanji in search of water and 
arable land, and found himself in the land of the swamp dwellers. When Igwezu arrives home, he is disappointed because 
instead of a bounteous harvest and celebratory feasts. he is greeted with emptiness and frustration, as excessive flood, 
bearing oil waste from oil companies has destroyed his crops. Igwezu announces how his twin brother, Awuchike has 
become wealthy in the city through timber merchandize. He voices his sense of betrayal because his brother, Awuchike 
took his wife and finally announces that Awuchike is dead to his family. Later, Igwezu disagrees with his father, and with 
Kadiye, the Priest of the serpent of the swamp about the restoration of the land. Igwezu insists that regardless of the 
steadfast sacrifices of the people to the serpent and notwithstanding the declared commitment of the gods to restore the 
land, nothing changes. Owing to a combination of factors, Igwezu’s crops are totally destroyed by flood. 

3. THE TRAJECTORIES OF CLIMATE CHANGE 

In The Swamp Dwellers, Soyinka allegorically confronts the problem of climate change and the role of humankind in its 
eventuation. According to Bodansky (1993), climate change refers to a rise in the average global temperature due to 
increased concentration of atmospheric greenhouse gases resulting in global climatic shifts. This occurs when the 
proportion of such greenhouse gases, such as carbon dioxide (CO 2 ), methane (CH 4 ) and nitrous oxide (N 2 0) is excessive, 
leading to atmospheric destabilization in terms of global warming [451]. Climate change arises from unfair human 
relationships with nature, which finds expression in persistent drought, low harvest and diseases and poverty. The causes of 
climate change include deforestation, reliance on fossil fuels for energy, accumulation and disposition of nuclear and other 
hazardous substances, etc. To sensitize and mobilize global action against the phenomenon of climate change, the United 
Nations articulated an international roadmap for its containment by way of the “Framework Convention on Climate 
Change” (UNFCCC). The convention, a by-product of the 1992 Earth Summit, came into force in May 1992 with the 
stated objective “to achieve stabilization of greenhouse gas concentrations in the atmosphere at a low enough level to 
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of things” (699). In the final analysis, the oil that lubricates the engine of ecocritism is the principle of conservation, which 
Prasanth (2018) has described as a recognition that “the destruction and depletion of nature is suicidal; it ultimately leads to 
the destruction of humanity”. Prasanth’s view that “the most important function of literature today is to redirect human 
consciousness to the predicament of [wo]man in a threatened natural world” resonate with ecoactivists and ecocritics. In 
The Swamp Dwellers, Soyinka dramatizes the dialectical relationship between human and non-human factors, as a 
pedagogical blueprint for sustainable development. The play opens with a most evocative and compelling ecocritical 
signature revealing the setting as “a village in the swamps” which is deeply steeped in “frogs, rain and other swamp 
noises” ( TSD , 1). As the play begins, the old woman, Alu, wife of Makuri, is wondering about her son, Igwezu, who has 
gone to the swamp to check his farm. Igwezu himself is a city returnee, who has come back to the village in search of 
socio-economic and spiritual anchor, having been defeated and frustrated by the city. While Alu and her husband Makuri 
are expectant of Igwezu’s formal arrival, a blind beggar from the northern village of Bukanji arrives at the homestead of 
the Makuris and knocks at the door. 

The beggar had left his village on account of excessive drought, which scorched everything and occasioned 
famine. Through the agency of flashback, the beggar appraises the audience of the past about Bukanji village; that it used 
to be dry but people still lived peacefully until the rains came. It was the most magnificent time as people tilled the land 
and grew different crops in a green and luxuriant landscape. The people bonded even more, both among themselves and 
with nature. Then came the locusts, sudden climate change and excessive drought. Like many others, the Beggar left 
Bukanji village, which is now reduced to a community of beggars, and though blind, he left Bukanji in search of water and 
arable land, and found himself in the land of the swamp dwellers. When Igwezu arrives home, he is disappointed because 
instead of a bounteous harvest and celebratory feasts. he is greeted with emptiness and frustration, as excessive flood, 
bearing oil waste from oil companies has destroyed his crops. Igwezu announces how his twin brother, Awuchike has 
become wealthy in the city through timber merchandize. He voices his sense of betrayal because his brother, Awuchike 
took his wife and finally announces that Awuchike is dead to his family. Later, Igwezu disagrees with his father, and with 
Kadiye, the Priest of the serpent of the swamp about the restoration of the land. Igwezu insists that regardless of the 
steadfast sacrifices of the people to the serpent and notwithstanding the declared commitment of the gods to restore the 
land, nothing changes. Owing to a combination of factors, Igwezu’s crops are totally destroyed by flood. 

3. THE TRAJECTORIES OF CLIMATE CHANGE 

In The Swamp Dwellers, Soyinka allegorically confronts the problem of climate change and the role of humankind in its 
eventuation. According to Bodansky (1993), climate change refers to a rise in the average global temperature due to 
increased concentration of atmospheric greenhouse gases resulting in global climatic shifts. This occurs when the 
proportion of such greenhouse gases, such as carbon dioxide (CO 2 ), methane (CH 4 ) and nitrous oxide (N 2 0) is excessive, 
leading to atmospheric destabilization in terms of global warming [451]. Climate change arises from unfair human 
relationships with nature, which finds expression in persistent drought, low harvest and diseases and poverty. The causes of 
climate change include deforestation, reliance on fossil fuels for energy, accumulation and disposition of nuclear and other 
hazardous substances, etc. To sensitize and mobilize global action against the phenomenon of climate change, the United 
Nations articulated an international roadmap for its containment by way of the “Framework Convention on Climate 
Change” (UNFCCC). The convention, a by-product of the 1992 Earth Summit, came into force in May 1992 with the 
stated objective “to achieve stabilization of greenhouse gas concentrations in the atmosphere at a low enough level to 
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by anthropocentric motivation but also artistically underscores the nexus between deforestation and global warming. This 
is so because, as Omaka (2018) has pointed out, "forests play a vital role in carbon sequestration and, therefore, in global 
climate regulation as well as in regulating local air quality and rainfall patterns”. Gumo et al (2012) elucidates the linkage 
between the depletion of forestry resources and climate change when they note that “the killing of sacred animals, felling 
of sacred trees and destruction of sacred spaces in the forest only meets with spiritual disapproval, which manifests itself in 
the form of great droughts of disease outbreaks, this means that anthropocentricism is at the basis of many environmental 
disasters” [527]. 

In addition to the nexus between deforestation and global warming, Soyinka further demonstrates that the selfish 
and wealth-driven exploitation of environmental resources is antithetical to wo/man’s self-preservatory impulse. Thus, in 
addition to the fact that Awuchike is wealthy through timber merchandising, we also learn that he is symbolically “dead”, 
both to his family and to the society at large (TSD, 31-32). In declaring Awuchike dead, Igwezu refers to spiritual death as 
well as a physical and emotional disconnection between him and his family; the contemptuous objectification and 
abandonment of nature and an act of suicide. This is so because in making money through the destruction of the 
environment, Awuchike unwittingly destroys himself and also destroys the filial cord with his biological family. Mwepu 
(2015) graphically captures the cultural and ecocritical import of Awuchike’s death metaphor, when he notes that 
“Awuchike’s death can be apprehended culturally and ecocritically, as a metaphor”. Relatedly, Soyinka uses the metaphor 
of death arising from Awuchike’s mindless and suicidal felling of trees to make money, as an artistic device to foreground 
his loss of humanity, and the devaluation of his spiritual and ethical essence. This finds expression in Awuchike’s 
seduction of and adulterous relationship with his twin brother’s wife, Desala, which leaves Igwezu forlorn and heartbroken 
(TSD, 36). 

It is to be noted that apart from the direct consequences of climate change evident in diverse environmental 
problems, The Swamp Dwellers also demonstrate that the phenomenon of climate change accentuates demographic 
displacement and environmental migrancy. This is because, as Toulmin (2009) has noted, “climate change could lead many 
people to migrate to areas with better conditions” [119]. The Beggar emerges as a symbol of the displaced migrants forced 
by drought and famine to leave Bukanji in search of water and arable land. States the Beggar: “I headed away frorn my 
home, and set my face towards the river... toward any river, towards any stream; set my face towards the sea itself, but let 
there be water, because I am sick of the dryness” [TSD, 26]. Similarly, Awuchike, Igwezu and others symbolize the youths 
forced to migrate from the flood-ridden village in search of wealth and self-actualization in the city. As Igwezu is about to 
flee the village, he states to the Beggar: “Only the children and the old stay here, bondsman. Only the innocent and the 
dotards” [TSD, 41]. It is instructive that climate-induced displacement and migration are attended with collateral 
difficulties. In the case of the Beggar, he is confronted with the crisis of scarcity and competition for land. He pleads for 
any land space to live and sets up a farm, but he is informed that none is available for a stranger [TSD, 17]. The corollary 
of the foregoing is that The Swamp Dwellers emerges as an ecocritical treatise depicting an archetypal village, where the 
wanton exploitation of environmental resources gives rise to climate change with its attendant consequences. Thus, 
humankind’s overexploitation of nature through timber logging, oil exploration and overall environmental fortune-hunting 
have occasioned a natural reprisal in global warming, as expressed in flood, drought and food shortage, all of which are 
inimical to the survival of wo/man. 
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prevent dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate system” (UNFCCC, 1992). The spirit and letter of the 
convention was improved upon by the subsequent Kyoto Protocol to the UNFCCC, which was adopted in December, 1997. 
Though yet to come into force, the Protocol went several steps further than the Convention itself by categorizing the 
various countries in terms of their level of industrialization, in addition to establishing binding commitments for the more 
advanced countries (2015). 

In Africa, prominent ecoactivists and ecowriters, such as Wangari Maathai, Ngugi Wa Thiongo, Ken Saro Wiwa, 
Ali Mazurui, Wole Soyinka, among others, have placed the challenge of climate change on the front burner. Wangari 
Maathai (2009), for instance, has warned of the dire consequences of climate change in Africa if remedial measures are not 
adopted. According to her, “Africa is the continent that will be hit the hardest by climate change. Unpredictable rains and 
floods, prolonged droughts, subsequent crop failures and rapid desertification, among other signs of global warming, have 
in fact already begun to change the face of Africa” [1 ]. These adverse effects of climate change are exactly as depicted in 
The Swamp Dwellers: “unpredictable rains in Bukanji and the swamp community, prolonged droughts in Bukanji, floods in 
the swamp community, crop failures in the swamp, epitomized by the wholesale damage of Igwezu’s farm and acute 
desertification in Bukanji,” etc. In terms of substance and consequence, it seems that Maathai’s description of the impact of 
climate change mirrors Soyinka’s portraiture of the conditions in The Swamp Dwellers. Furthermore, the ecocritical 
significance of The Swamp Dwellers is accentuated by the fact that as Amokaye (2014) has noted, “Nigeria, like many 
other developing countries, is vulnerable to the impact of climate change, given its high dependence on climate-induced 
events, such as rain-fed agriculture, livestock and hydropower” [627]. The result is that at present, Nigeria’s contribution to 
the global stock of greenhouse gases is induced by such factors as energy production and consumption, population 
explosion and land use practices [628]. In The Swamp Dwellers, the playwright problematizes the issue of climate change 
by showing the relationship between flood, drought, crop failure, contamination of water and air spaces on the one hand 
and the human activities, which induced them on the other. Emblematic of the fate of other farmers in the flood-ridden 
community, Makuri states of Igwezu’s farm: 

Not a grain was saved, not one tuber in the soil ... and what the flood left 
behind was poisoned by the oil in the swamp water [shakes his head] ... It is 
hard for him, coming back for a harvest that is not there ( TSD , 17). 

In this passage, the playwright not only deals with the problem of flood and crop failure resulting from climate 
change but also alludes to environmental pollution caused by mindless oil exploration and exploitation in Nigeria; a 
situation which Soyinka, elsewhere (2010), attributes to “corporate irresponsibility of bounty hunters.” In The Swamp 
Dwellers, Soyinka deploys the metaphor of “bounty hunting” as a means of demonstrating wo/man's quest for wealth, and 
the injurious exploitation of environmental resources. Makuri states: “The land is big and wide, Alu, and you were often 
out by yourself, digging for crabs, and there were all those shifty-eyed traders, who came to hunt for crocodile skins” 
(TSD, 7). Shifty-eyed traders and crocodile skins are imagistic dramatization of resource exploitation by fortune seekers. 
Remarkably, the metaphor of “bounty hunting” is a pervasive trope throughout The Swamp Dwellers. For instance, as part 
of the ecocritical denunciation of the phenomenon of deforestation, the playwright artistically presents Awuchike, 
Igwezu’s twin brother, as a wealthy timber merchant. Thus, in order to satisfy his craving for material wealth, Awuchike 
engages in the wanton exploitation of forestry resources without considering its collateral impact on the stability of the 
ecosystem ( TSD , 31). Through the passage, Soyinka not only draws attention to the menace of deforestation underpinned 
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and their presence underscores the respect and commitment to environmental conservation. This is because despite 
recurrent agricultural operations over the years, the natural limits have not been breached. Mwepu (2015) drives this point 
home when he notes that “the iroko trees not only preserve the limits but also provide oxygen and photosynthesis and serve 
as the dwelling place for ancestors and other spirits”. This is deep ecology at its best. 

However, neither the presence of the “ageless iroko trees” ( TSD , 17) nor the undisturbed flow of the different 
rivers, whose intersection formed the conjugal bridal bed for Makuri and Alu (TSD, 9), is any help in staving off the 
menace of flood, water contamination and crop failure, all of which threaten the survival of the villagers. As mirrored in 
The Swamp Dwellers, on account of its overemphasis on the intrinsic worth of non-human components of the ecosystem 
and the equality of all the species, deep ecology is inadequate as a framework for environmental thought. This is because, 
as Amokaye (2014) has pointed out, it tends to ignore the fact that human beings have unique qualities, which distinguish 
them from other living things. It, therefore, fails to prioritize the harmonization of the co-existence of natural and cultural 
development (17). Consequent upon the limitations of anthropocentricism, and deep ecology as principles of 
environmental relations, sustainable development has emerged as an alternative framework for the harmonization of the 
interests of humankind with the rights of the ecosystem. As an alternative theory of environmental protection, sustainable 
development is concerned with the maintenance of equilibrium between humankind and the nature for their co-evolution. 
The epicenter of sustainable development is the conservation and recovery of natural capital as well as the inclusion of 
environmental and socio-economic criteria in planning and implementation of development policies. It seeks to guarantee 
an increase in a country’s wealth production without a parallel reduction or degradation of its natural capital. This ensures 
inter-generational equity in that it requires that a country’s natural capital be conserved and passed on to future generations. 

The principle of sustainable development was given prominence by the World Commission on Environment 
(1987), headed by Gro Brundtland whose report defined it as: 

Development that meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs... A process of change in which 
exploitation of resources, the direction of investments, the orientation of technological 
development and institutional change are all in harmony, and enhance both current and 
future potentials to meet human needs and aspiration [43]. 

According to Worika (2012), sustainable development is founded on four core principles, namely: 
intergenerational equity; sustainable use; intergenerational equity and the principle of integration. In The Swamp Dwellers, 
Soyinka thematizes the imperative of sustainable development by exposing the limitations of anthropocentricism and 
biocentricism as vistas of environmental relations. This falls within the paradigm of eco-pedagogy, which Uzoji (2018) 
conceives as the reversal of destructive environmental exploitation and the awakening of a multi-disciplinary approach to 
peace, safe earth and sustainability. In the confrontation between Igwezu and Kadiye (the Priest of the Serpent) on how 
best to effectuate the restoration of the land, Soyinka poeticizes sustainable development as an ecocritical paradigm. 
Through Igwezu, the playwright shows that no amount of sacrifices will make any difference to the subsisting 
environmental problems, which are the direct consequences of climate change arising from human activities. 
Consequently, he is, therefore, dismissive of the priest whom he thinks is robbing people’s sacrifices in the name of the 
serpent. He declares: 
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by anthropocentric motivation but also artistically underscores the nexus between deforestation and global warming. This 
is so because, as Omaka (2018) has pointed out, "forests play a vital role in carbon sequestration and, therefore, in global 
climate regulation as well as in regulating local air quality and rainfall patterns”. Gumo et al (2012) elucidates the linkage 
between the depletion of forestry resources and climate change when they note that “the killing of sacred animals, felling 
of sacred trees and destruction of sacred spaces in the forest only meets with spiritual disapproval, which manifests itself in 
the form of great droughts of disease outbreaks, this means that anthropocentricism is at the basis of many environmental 
disasters” [527]. 

In addition to the nexus between deforestation and global warming, Soyinka further demonstrates that the selfish 
and wealth-driven exploitation of environmental resources is antithetical to wo/man’s self-preservatory impulse. Thus, in 
addition to the fact that Awuchike is wealthy through timber merchandising, we also learn that he is symbolically “dead”, 
both to his family and to the society at large (TSD, 31-32). In declaring Awuchike dead, Igwezu refers to spiritual death as 
well as a physical and emotional disconnection between him and his family; the contemptuous objectification and 
abandonment of nature and an act of suicide. This is so because in making money through the destruction of the 
environment, Awuchike unwittingly destroys himself and also destroys the filial cord with his biological family. Mwepu 
(2015) graphically captures the cultural and ecocritical import of Awuchike’s death metaphor, when he notes that 
“Awuchike’s death can be apprehended culturally and ecocritically, as a metaphor”. Relatedly, Soyinka uses the metaphor 
of death arising from Awuchike’s mindless and suicidal felling of trees to make money, as an artistic device to foreground 
his loss of humanity, and the devaluation of his spiritual and ethical essence. This finds expression in Awuchike’s 
seduction of and adulterous relationship with his twin brother’s wife, Desala, which leaves Igwezu forlorn and heartbroken 
(TSD, 36). 

It is to be noted that apart from the direct consequences of climate change evident in diverse environmental 
problems, The Swamp Dwellers also demonstrate that the phenomenon of climate change accentuates demographic 
displacement and environmental migrancy. This is because, as Toulmin (2009) has noted, “climate change could lead many 
people to migrate to areas with better conditions” [119]. The Beggar emerges as a symbol of the displaced migrants forced 
by drought and famine to leave Bukanji in search of water and arable land. States the Beggar: “I headed away frorn my 
home, and set my face towards the river... toward any river, towards any stream; set my face towards the sea itself, but let 
there be water, because I am sick of the dryness” [TSD, 26]. Similarly, Awuchike, Igwezu and others symbolize the youths 
forced to migrate from the flood-ridden village in search of wealth and self-actualization in the city. As Igwezu is about to 
flee the village, he states to the Beggar: “Only the children and the old stay here, bondsman. Only the innocent and the 
dotards” [TSD, 41]. It is instructive that climate-induced displacement and migration are attended with collateral 
difficulties. In the case of the Beggar, he is confronted with the crisis of scarcity and competition for land. He pleads for 
any land space to live and sets up a farm, but he is informed that none is available for a stranger [TSD, 17]. The corollary 
of the foregoing is that The Swamp Dwellers emerges as an ecocritical treatise depicting an archetypal village, where the 
wanton exploitation of environmental resources gives rise to climate change with its attendant consequences. Thus, 
humankind’s overexploitation of nature through timber logging, oil exploration and overall environmental fortune-hunting 
have occasioned a natural reprisal in global warming, as expressed in flood, drought and food shortage, all of which are 
inimical to the survival of wo/man. 
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harmony lies the ecocritical significance of The Swamp Dwellers as the poetics of sustainable development. Buell (2003) 
underlines the importance of a positive mental disposition to the ecosystem. He contends that the success of 
environmentalist efforts does not depend on highly developed technology, but on “a state of mind, attitudes and feelings” 
towards the ecosystem. The ecocritical thesis of The Swamp Dwellers is further reinforced by the fact that the play ends on 
a note of faith and optimism. Igwezu formally appoints the Beggar as the caretaker of his farm urging the Beggar to “then 
stay. Stay here and take care of the farm. I must go away” ( TSD , 41). It is noteworthy that with the Beggar’s appointment 
as the farm caretaker, his subsisting ambition of having a piece of land to live and cultivate is actualized. This obviates the 
acute competition for land, about which the Beggar was initially informed that there is no land for him, as every land 
already belongs to someone ( TSD , 17). In the end, the playwright enthrones a state of harmony among humans and 
between them and the nature. This in itself is a sustainable development in practice. 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

In The Swamp Dwellers, Soyinka grapples with the consequences of human activities on the environment. He emphasizes 
that the overexploitation of environmental resources is underpinned by the pervasive mindset that all the resources of the 
earth are useful only to the extent that they are beneficial to humankind. The playwright dramatizes the linkage between 
human anthropocentric impulse, which finds expression in the overexploitation of environmental resources and the 
subsisting problem of climate change, resulting in floods, excessive drought, pollution and poor harvests. Uzoji (2018) 
makes this point when he notes that “Soyinka uses the African world as an integral cosmos with a unique fluidity that 
makes unbroken continuity possible. There is an unbroken connection between the human spirit (gods) and nature (the 
environment)”. By denouncing the role of wo/man in the perpetuation of planetary crisis, the playwright exhorts a change 
of attitude, which recognizes the symbiosis between humans and nature, as a basis for moderation in the exploitation of 
environmental resources. This point finds resonance in Mwepu’s contention (2015) that the play “underlines the rational 
management of nature as ‘our mother’ for the sake of human and non-human existence”. It is in Soyinka’s ecopedagogical 
advocacy for the rational use of environmental resources for the benefit of the present and future generations that The 
Swamp Dwellers emerges as a handmaid of the contemporary principle of sustainable development. 
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4. THE POETICS OF SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 

The taxonomy of eco-aesthetics evinces three main perspectives to environmental relations. From environmental law 
prism, Amokaye (2014) conterminously categorizes these perspectives as the theories of environmental protection, namely: 
the school of economic growth, the school of deep ecology and the school of sustainable development [12]. In spite of the 
absence of consensus among ecocritics as to the purpose, methodology and scope of ecocriticism, mainstream eco- 
esthetical thought tends to fall within the above three frameworks. Enger and Smith (2006), for instance, have identified 
what they regard as the three primary theories of moral responsibility to the environment: the anthropocentric, biocentric 
and ecocentric (ecocritical) canons, which are roughly equivalent to the economic growth, deep ecology and sustainable 
development connotations. In order to better appreciate the sustainable development thrust of The Swamp Dwellers, it is 
necessary to first situate the work within the contexts of economic growth and deep ecology. 

The economic growth theory is rooted in the dominion principle and founded on the Judeo-Christian social 
thought (The Holy Bible, Genesis 1:26-28). It is regarded as an extreme approach to environmental relations to the extent 
that it regards wo/man as the centerpiece of all existence. According to Decleris (2014), the thrust of the anthropocentric 
temper is the conception of [wo]man, as the paragon of the earth without whom the world would seem to be without 
purpose. The conception of wo/man as the crowning glory of the earth informs the dominion mindset that all available 
environmental resources are for her/his benefit to be exploited as s/he deems fit. The inadequacy of anthropocentricism as a 
framework for environmental relations stems from its extremism, and its failure to recognize and harmonize the rights and 
interests of human and non-human components of the ecosystem. In The Swamp Dwellers, Soyinka seems to clothe the 
timber merchant, Awuchike, the unnamed traders in crocodile skins and the bounty-hunting oil companies with the garb of 
anthropocentricism, and dramatizes its dangers in the form of flood, drought, crop failure and water pollution. Gras (2001) 
captures the danger of a materialist conception of nature as follows: “The catastrophe that awaits us is due to 
anthropocentricism. We ignore nature except as a material resource to serve human ends, as we continue to exploit nature 
we take on a bogus position with it, harming both nature and ourselves” [65]. 

Sequel to the limitations of the humanist or economic growth framework for environmental relations, deep 
ecology has come to be regarded as an alternative mode of environmental thought, otherwise called as pure ecology; deep 
ecology advocates a return to simple ways of managing nature. According to Amokaye (2014), it focuses on evolution, the 
organicity of the ecosystem and the conservation of the species, without placing special rights on wo/man [16]. As a 
counterpoise to anthropocentricism, deep ecology is essentially anti-development. It stresses the disastrous effects of 
industrialization and recommends its abandonment because any kind of development leads to the depletion of the natural 
capital with attendant environmental burdens. This explains why the centre point of deep ecology is the extension or 
broadening of the conception of the global community to include human and non-human life forms as well as the physical 
environment. According to Redgwell (1996), the thesis of deep ecology is that nature and the ecosystem are bioethical, and 
that they have their own intrinsic worth regardless of their utility or otherwise to the human species. 

We find in The Swamp Dwellers, what may be regarded as the vestiges of deep ecology in the deliberate non- 
exploitation of certain strategic environmental resources, which are vital for the maintenance of the balance of the 
ecosystem. In this regard, the “ageless Iroko trees" readily come to mind (TSD, 17). On the other hand, they constitute the 
boundary markers between the environmental resources that can be exploited and the ones that the community would not 
interfere with on account of their non-material importance. Thus, the iroko trees are enduring monuments of Earth care, 
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